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Alauda minuta and Dicrurus malabaricus, which ought to stand 
A. celivox and D. macrocercus. 

I cannot believe in the existence of a Parrot in Formosa. 
None occur in China, unless in the provinces of Sc-tchuen and 
Quangsi. Indeed, the island of Hainan, which produces a Gra- 
cula, most probably identical with the Javanese species, is not 
known to contain a Parrot. The Vulture too, which has been 
said to be from Canton, must have been brought there from the 
extreme south somewhere. Certainly in the neighbourhood of 
that city none occur*. 


XLVI.—A few Leaves from a Naturalists Note-book in Eastern 
Algeria. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., Corr. 


cial (Plate XI.) 


AN oologist is the last man in the world who should complain of 
‘bemg used up’ in country quarters, and that in the month of 
April; yet a sensation actually akin to ennui had begun to creep 
over us, for a naturalist’s appetite is insatiable. We were do- 
miciled at the little French outpost of Souk Harras, the ancient 
Thagastum, nestled in the valley of the Medjerdah, the classic 
Bagradas. The southern spurs of the Atlas rose, ticr beyond 
tier, some densely wooded, some bare and scarped, on all sides 
of us,—those affording home and protection to the Imperial 
Eagle, these to the Lammergeyer, the Griffon, and the Falcon. 
What though our little auberge might be open and comfortless, 
and its fare of the scantiest, its roof was as watertight as our 
tent ; there was no watch to be kept at mght against lions and 
Tunisian robbers; and were we not entertained at the sign of 
St. Augustine de Thagaste, perhaps on the very spot where the 
great saint of Africa first saw the light ? 

We had explored the antiquities, we had examined the ex- 
humed marble sarcophagi which fill the little barrack square, 
and had deciphered the inscriptions which tell the story of the 
long-lost Thagastum ; we had dined with the intelligent though 

* The most Eastern locality for a Vulture which we yet know of for 
certain is Siam, whence M. Mouhot has forwarded Gyps indicus. There 
are specimens of a Parrot in the British Museum (Loriculus puniculus) 


labelled as having been obtained in China by Mr. Fortune.— Ep. 
208 
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lonely commandant; and had noted how, out of thirty-three 
houses which compose the settlement, nine were drinking shops. 
We had had enough of ‘civilization’? and drunken colonists, 
and determined to push our reconnoissances further and to re- 
sume our camp life in the wilds. 

Two Hungarian noblemen who had been on a hunting ex- 
cursion in the south shared our quarters, and had brought 
back, along with their trophies of Antelope, Gazelle, and Mouf- 
flon (Ovis tragelaphus), wondrous tales of the abundance of 
Vultures, Eagles, and Bustards in regions where we had not as 
yet penetrated. At a cabinet council we therefore determined 
that Salvin should reconnoitre the neighbourhood for a suitable 
camping ground where we might examine the habits of the 
Raptorials at home, that Simpson should push to the south-west 
for a few days and report on the prospect of desert birds for the 
following month, while I was to investigate the Cork forests and 
lakes to the north on the Tunisian frontier, to ascertain the 
probability of a successful bird-harvest there. At the end of a 
week we were to reunite and decide on our future movements. 
Not that we had accomplished nothing at Souk Harras. A fine 
specimen of Bonelli’s Eagle had been picked up on a heap of 
rubbish in the street. The commandant had sent us an enor- 
mous Griffon with its wing broken. The Barbary Falcon and 
the Red Kite were daily noted, and the Gypaéte poised himself 
every morning over our quarters. These calls we had duly re- 
turned by repeated visits to a range of formidable cliffs, where 
we could see the huge piles of firewood which formed the homes 
of three families of Lammergeyers ; but vainly, with the aid of 
ropes and timid climbers, had we essayed a nearer acquaintance. 

But if the king of Eastern Vultures had baffled us, the less 
graceful yet equally majestic Griffon had here afforded us our 
first oological triumph of the season. A French ‘colon; who, 
when occasionally sober, plied the trades of carpenter and ‘ chas- 
seur, had offered to take us to some accessible Griffons’? nests. 
The rain was descending in torrents when we set out with our 
guide, and so dense were the clouds that it was impossible to de- 
tect even a Griffon at 200 yards. However, after some scrambling 
in the forest, we approached the edge of a long range of cliffs, 
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from whose fissures and ledges many a mountain shrub and tree 
stretched forth and partially covered the nakedness of the rocks. 
Carefully peering over the top, we soon espied, at a distance of 
some 50 feet below us, the cumbrous heap of sticks which genc- 
rally serves the Vulture for a nest, but were dismayed to see, 
instead of an egg, an unfledged downy squab. Had we come 
too late for nesting? It was an ominous disappointment to 
commence with. However, “Ily ade plus encore,” cries our 
Frenchman, and we soon made out a sccond nest a little lower 
down the cliff. Alarmed by the falling of a stone, the parent bird 
deliberately rises, slowly stretches her wings, and, with two or 
three majestic wavings of her pinions, leaves a single egg dis- 
closed to view. Having discovered a narrow ledge by which the 
nest may be reached, Simpson boldly descends, and reverentially 
handles the first Griffon’s egg he had ever seen in sifu. But 
calling out to us that he will wait till the complement has been 
laid, he clambers up to the top again. He has scarcely arrived 
there when the mother returns, and quietly sailing in, lets her- 
self drop on the edge of the nest. Here she pauses for a 
minute or two, grotesquely turns her neck and squints at her 
beloved egg, first with one eye, then with the other. Next she 
sniffs at it, turns it over and over, and with fond admiration, 
taking another look, seats herself down on it. It must be hard 
set, we remark ; and Simpson, resigning hopes of any additional 
booty, determines to descend again and sccure his prize. He 
had almost reached the nest before the parent bird would quit it ; 
the egg proved to have been mcubated for some time, and was 
the best-marked Griffon’s we obtained. 

Two days after this capture I set out for La Calle, a distance 
of ninety miles. I was lightly equipped, and carried provisions 
and forage but for one day, as with money in the purse we were not 
likely to starve. Of our three Arab servants, Salah, an ex-Spahi, 
accompanied me on the second horse,—Mohammed, our best 
climber, being left to make himself useful about the cliffs with 
Salvin, while Bilgassein, our trusty Tunisian, was the only one 
capable of conducting Simpson safely through the independent 
tribes of the south. Our route lay by the Hannnam Weled Zeid, 
so named from some hot sulphureous springs, where baths 
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(Hammam) have been constructed. Before reaching them we 
passed the cliffs where we had vainly besieged the Lammer- 
geyers, and a long piece of rope swinging in mid air from a 
projecting peak of rock still told the tale of our unsuccessful 
assault. 

Soon afterwards, on entering a more wooded part of the road, 
a large Eagle settled among some trecs under the rocks. Dis- 
mounting I crept up to the spot, and had the satisfaction of 
watching a fine Imperial Eagle, who plainly exhibited the white 
feathers of the shoulder. The nest hard by was placed on the 
flat projecting branch of a great oak-tree growing out of the 
ridge. It was at least a yard in diameter, composed of sticks, 
with a few finer twigs by way of lining. The two eggs which I 
obtained were hard set, and but poorly marked with a few dull- 
red spots. I have never seen any eggs of the Imperial Eagle 
which at all approach the richer varieties of those of the Golden 
Eagle in ground-colour or markings. 

Beyond the Hammam Weled Zeid, which we did not reach 
till nearly noon, was an Arab tribe where Salah had acquaint- 
ance, from whom he promised eggs and barley-cake if I could 
wait for an hour. I sat down on the bank side, letting my 
horse graze under the trees, and seldom have I enjoyed a 
more lovely view. The scenery was not grand, but exquisitely 
rich. Below me, the steaming little torrent of warm water 
was dashing into the deep glen. The sides of it were clad with 
pear-trees, figs, wild prunes, and hawthorn, all in full blossom. 
The sun was bright, the sky cloudless and of the deepest blue, 
the air charged with the perfume of jasmine, rose, hawthorn, and 
scented genista. There was nothing in the scenery to astonish, 
but all was soft, luxuriant, and English. Dreaming of home, 
I was roused from my reverie by a familiar note, the quickly 
repeated chirrup cf Moussier’s Redstart (Ruticilla moussieri) 
(Plate XI.), so well described by its native name of ‘ Zinzukh.’ 1 
soon deseried my little friend, perched like a Stonechat upon the 
topmost quivering bough of a small Numidian broom, as, regard- 
less of my presence, he turned himself round and round on his 
perch, and performed various somersaults, to exhibit his rich and 
softly blended plumage, continuing the while his cheerful though 
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monotonous note. If ever Libya were in search of an ornitho- 
logical emblem, Moussier’s Redstart should be its emblazon. 
There is no other bird so truly and strictly “ glebe adstricta” as 
this. The Lammergeyer and the Vulture are at home, but their 
presence recalls visions of the Pyrenees or the Balkan. Every 
warbler on our lists may be found in those thickets, but many 
of them were born and educated in Europe, and like the Roman 
of old, the Spaniard of yesterday, or the Frenchman of today, 
they may return to their northern resorts. The Bustard and 
the Sand Grouse abound in these arid plains, but they are fami- 
liar forms to the Arab invaders from the Hast. If the Ostrich 
ventures to his northernmost limits, he is little better than an 
invader, like his brother Touareg, and is chased as such with as 
little compunction. 

But Moussier is an indisputable ‘ indigène? While one race 
of man after another has rushed like a flood over North Africa, 
and left the faint traces of each invasion in a few stranded ruins 
on the shores, or in the tide-marks of some wrecks of humanity 
on the mountain sides; long before the first Phoenician galley 
had entered the Bay of Tunis, and treated with the Numidian 
king, before either Roman, Vandal, or Saracen had disturbed 
his retreats, Moussier was here, never disturbed by a restless 
taste for emigration, nor an appetite for the slopes of Alps or 
Apennines. I love to watch him as a gentle and genuine Nu- 
midian, the one local and peculiar bird. Mauritania (now the 
province of Algeria) he avoids. The only time I ever found 
him beyond the frontier of Constantine was once in the Forest 
of Boghar, and there he was so rare, that of several French local 
naturalists none could tell me what it was. Towards the cast 
he gradually approaches the shore, not crossing the watershed in 
Constantine, but at Tunis resorting commonly to the ruins of 
Utica near the coast, and thence extending himself as far as the 
oases of the Djerecd, Nefta, and Sout, while in all the more 
southern oases of the M’zab and Waregla he abounds. 

Still I hardly expected him at Weled Zeid, and not having, up 
to this time, met with the nest, I kept careful watch, feeling 
sure, from the actions of the bird, that his mate was not far 
distant. Perhaps it is owing to her modest and inconspicuous 
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plumage that the female is but rarely observed, so rarely, that 
I am sure we noted at least a dozen males for every hen bird we 
saw. With her brown back and russct-red breast, she is detected 
with difficulty in the bushes, and, unhke her consort, rarely ex- 
hibits herself on the top of a bush or the edge of a stone, re- 
maining generally among the roots of the thickets. Though in 
distribution of plumage Moussier’s Warbler shows a strong 
affinity to the Redstarts, yet in its habits and manner of perch- 
ing it is a true Furze-chat, and I fully agree with Mr. Salvin’s 
opinion (Ibis, i. 307) that it is more of a Chat than a Redstart. 
After a long scarch I discovered the nest, with a single egg, 
. artfully concealed near the base of a small Thuja bush. The 
nest is very warm, rather loosely built, with a slight skeleton of 
very small twigs, and a thick lining of grass, wool, cow’s hair, 
camel’s hair, and many feathers, chiefly Hoopoe’s ; within this 
is a very neatly laid lining of fine hair. The nest 1s not so 
compact as those of the Whin- and Stone-Chats, but very like 
that of the Redstart. But the eggs I know not how to describe. 
They are white, with the faintest tinge of bluish-green, unlike 
any others I can recall, but approaching in shade some ot the 
more delicate hues which are found in the eggs of some of the 
Berets, and rendering the bird a beautiful link between the 
Wheatcar and Tithys Redstart. It does not appear that this bird is 
anywhere even partially a migrant, nor could I ascertain that in 
any locality it is more plentiful at one season than another. I 
have scen skins, obtained by Mr. Fraser near Sousa, some years 
before it was described in 1852 by Leon Olph-Gallard*; but this is 
* Mr. Fraser informs us that he obtained his specimens of this bird, 
which are now in the British Museum, in 1847. M. Leon Olph-Gallard 
first described it at a meeting of the Société Nationale d’ Agriculture, 
d'Histoire Naturelle et des Arts, of Lyons, held on April 2nd, 1852, from 
specimens procured by M. Moussier in the province of Oran, under the 
name Erithacus moussieri. See ‘ Aunales de la Société Nationale d’Agri- 
culture,’ &e., for 1852, pl. 2. A translation of this article into German 
will be found in ‘Naumannia,’ vol. ii. pt. 3. p. 68, with a figure, which is 
better than the original. During a visit to Tunis in the month of February 
1859, we found Moussier’s Redstart not uncommon in the vicinity of 
Oudenah—a day's journey south of Tunis, and between the latter place 


and Zaghouan it was often seen at the road-side, perched on the ground or 
on a small bush.— Ep. 
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not the only instance in which a discoverer has been anticipated, 
and lost his honours through his own delays. 

Salah had long been waiting with hard-boiled eggs and butter- 
milk, when I obtained my prize, and we soon were in saddle 
again for Bou ladjar, a Spahi station some sixtcen leagues 
further on, where I had heard there was an officer, on whom of 
course I proposed to quarter myself. Spahi stations here serve 
the traveller’s purpose (if he has letters) like monasterics in the 
remoter parts of Italy ; but there is much greater difficulty in re- 
imbursing the officer, as he keeps no poor’s box in his doorway. 
The remainder of our day’s journey lay chiefly along the gorge 
of two streams which flow to the Mediterranean, the Wed el 
Kebir and the Louledjcah, and by a path on which no English 
huntsman in cool blood would think of risking his neck. But 
our trusty, sure-footed Arabs walk without slipping across a 
long sloping rock. The scenery was rich and varied. Rocky 
glens, open glades, here and there patches of wheat, smooth 
valleys clad with luxuriant herbage, groves of wild olive and 
cork, the whole backed by mountains, gently rising on each side, 
which are covered with forcsts, not close like those of Sweden or 
Canada, but open and loose, affording many breaks, and com- 
posed of a great variety of trees, cork predominating, with its 
gnarled limbs and dark foliage, but largely relieved by the paler 
tints of magnificent ash-trees, all now (April 14) in full leaf. 
The ash seems to be precisely the same as our English species. 
There is, besides, a tree very closely allied to the English oak, 
ilex, chestnut, and a vast undergrowth of richly coloured shrubs 
—arbutus, myrtle, bay, jasmine, white and yellow broom of many 
species in full blossom, and as brilliant as any furze. I found 
one knoll covered with an exquisite orchis unlike any I ever 
found elsewhere—of a very pale lemon-yellow, with a powerful 
scent resembling that of jasmine. The flowcr was in shape like 
the figure of Crehis longicorna m Desfontaines? book, but much 
larger, and all of this spotless primrose colour, except three or four 
very faint dots on the lip. Leaving the glen, about six o’clock we 
caine out upon a plain ready for the seythe, covered with scented 
tulips (Tulipa celsiana), pansies, scarlet and blue anemones, &e. 
In the midst of this plain stands a square redoubt, Bou Hadjar, at 
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the door of which I met a bluff rough-looking officer in gardening 
costume, and invited myself to be his guest for the night. He in- 
troduced me to his subaltern and doctor; for they mustered three. 
The fort had been established for three years, but he told me I 
was the first traveller they had seen. They are three lonely men 
with their seventy Arab troopers, close to the Tunisian frontier, 
which is but two miles distant, but which they intend ‘ to rectify’ 
at the next act of trespass committed from the other side; 
meanwhile they occupy themselves chiefly in gardening and 
poultry rearmg. They were decidedly oologists, for five Turkey 
hens were sitting in boxes in their mess-room, and many hens 
in the barrack hall, while their garden showed great taste and 
skill with small means. They pointed out some curious in- 
stances of degeneracy in flowers from France. All their ranun- 
culi, of which they had a good show, the second year become 
crimson, and their verbenas all run into pink. They had, how- 
ever, a goodly collection of roses in bloom. 

There are some Numidian tombs in the hills near, where I 
copied two Numidian or Punic inscriptions. The doctor ae- 
companied me, in hopes of showing me also the nest of Picus 
numidicus, but we were too early for them, although he shot for 
me two fine male specimens. 

The next morning I was off before any of my hosts were up. 
The road today left the forest, and wound for some miles through 
open valleys with hills covered with serub, and tall trees occa- 
sionally relieving them. On one of these I observed a dark- 
plumaged bird perched, which I took for the Black Kate, till on 
its taking wing I imagined I had found the Common Buzzard 
of Europe, for it had none of the ruddy hues which mark the 
Buteo tachardus of the country. After quietly following it for a 
long distance, I had an opportunity of examining it again more 
closely as it rested on a bare tree and scrutinized me in turn. 
There was no mistake now—I was looking at my little friend the 
Booted Eagle, Aquila pennata, but was not able to secure him, 
or to discover his nest, if he had one. 

About cleven o’clock we descried an Arab camp at some di- 
stance, and feeling very hungry, I sent Salah on foot to report 
on the chance of meeting with hospitality, while I remained 
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concealed with the horses. In half an hour he returned, and 
reported the Sheik “ meleia bezzaf”’ (very good), as proved by 
an invitation to breakfast. I trotted down, was met by two 
Arabs, conducted into an irregular square of tents, and when I 
had dismounted, was led únder the Sheik’s tent, where mat and 
cushion were already spread for me. The horses were also 
introduced under the same roof, and a large bundle of green 
fodder laid before them. There was no partition within, con- 
trary to the usual custom, so I could survey the domestic ar- 
rangements at my leisure. The Sheik, a young man, scemed 
to have three wives. The elder, and evidently the mistress, as 
she made and served the coffee, might be about twenty-five, but 
looked as all Arab women of that age do, withered and forty-five. 
The two others were baking cakes and frying eggs in butter for 
me, and seemed about fifteen or sixteen years old. They were 
decidedly good-looking, and cach with a baby tied in a bundic 
on her back, so as not to impede work. The goats and cows 
were brought in and milked by the two pretty wives at my fect. 
After our simple feast, the Sheik produced pipes, over which we 
earried on a broken conversation, the drift of which, on his part, 
was that the Inglez were very good fricnds of the Sultan, and once 
drove his enemies (here making a peculiar grimace) out of Egypt; 
and on my part, that I wanted the eggs of Rachma and Nissr 
(Egyptian and Griffon Vultures), and hoped he would have some 
for me on my return in four days, when he should be richly re- 
warded for his exertions. The pipe ended, we started again, and 
after a few miles’ ride, durmg which my horse cast a shoe and 
became dead lame, we re-entered the forest. The cork-tree predo- 
minates, and as we approach the coast, is used, though without 
system, and as a common right, by various tribes. The trees are 
pecled, 7. e.‘the stem from the ground upwards, but seldom the 
large limbs, once in about nine or ten years. The operation does 
not improve the appearance of the forest for the first two or three 
years. No continuous lme of bark is left ; but the life of the tree 
scems to be preserved by the thin membrane which is left inside 
the bark. We passed an Arab camp employed in barking and 
stacking the cork. All these forests are claimed by the Empire 
as ‘domains Petal, and are let to French companies, who have 
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scarcely yet begun to work systematically. The first crop of cork 
in these forests is considered almost valueless, owing to the 
hardness of the bark on the old trees; they should be barked 
regularly every seven years, before the cork becomes too hard. 
The Arabs injure its quality and often damage the trees by 
firing them in order to make them peel more readily. When 
the working of these forests has become systematized, they ought 
to yield enormous profits, as the companies to whom they are 
let pay only nominal rents, and the quality of the produce is said 
to be equal to the finest Spanish samples. 

The country through which I rode for these two days must 
now be very like what Britain was before the Roman invasion. 
The oak and cork forests, the narrow, rapid streams, the un- 
dulating hills, the dells, the forest glades,—the very presence, 
here and there, of blue-tattooed Arabs in their burnouses, all 
combined to recall the descriptions of ancient Britain. One had 
presented an exact idea of what a rich hilly country is by nature, 
and what man can make it. The very district through which 
we rode was once as well cleared and cultivated as England is 
now, and if Frenchmen could colonize, such slopes and valleys 
would soon be dotted with homesteads. 

Soon after re-entering the forest, I had my first and probably 
my last rencontre with a lion. Observing a line of cliff about 
half a mile to the right with a pair of White Vultures hovering 
over it, I dismounted in hope of finding the nest, and told 
Salah to hold the horses and to follow on as he heard my signal 
whistle ; for I wished to sean the rocks, which seemed to extend 
for a mile or two parallel to our track. The ground proved 
much more difficult than I had anticipated. Before I had pro- 
ceeded far, I was in a dense thicket of tangled brushwood, 
through which the trees had forced their way, without giving 
any idea at a distance of the mass of obstruction below them. 
Tired, torn, and pricked, I continued to creep as best I could 
under this matwork, till at length I came upon a little dry 
watercourse thickly arched over by shrubs,—a sort of tunnel as 
it were, up which I might creep more easily to the rocks. I 
took advantage of it, but after proceeding a little way suddenly 
saw, about ten paces in front of ine, a young lion, not taller than 
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a large St. Bernard dog, but very much heavier and more stoutly 
built. I imstantly, as the beast rose and stood before me, fired 
one barrel right in his face, before I had at all realized what 
it was, and the second trigger was pulled ere I perceived the 
mistake I had made. One barrel was charged with No. 4 shot, 
the other with a green cartridge of the same. The beast seemed 
perplexed for a moment, for both charges had evidently lodged in 
his face, and perhaps in his eyes, as he sprang up with a note 
something between a howl, a roar and a wail, with a considerable 
undercurrent of a growl. My first impulse was to follow; my 
second, on which I promptly acted, was to make a precipitate 
retreat sideways into the tangle, and ercep up as speedily as love 
of life would enable me. I had hardly re-entered the cover, 
when I felt rather than saw the young lion rush down the tun- 
nel. Probably, and most providentially, the shot had blinded 
him for an instant. I now began to reflect on the hastiness and 
folly of my proceeding, for as the beast could not have been two 
years old, his mother was probably not far off, and I certainly 
was not in a fitting condition to pay so grand a lady a morning 
call alone, and without a single ball by way of a card in my 
pocket. Regardless of dignity, or the reputation of courage, I 
therefore withdrew as fast as the brushwood would permit, and 
was indeed thankful to gain the open glade, where in broad day- 
light I was safe. But Salah and the horses had gone on, and 
I had a weary tramp before my whistle recalled them. I found 
that the raseal, on hearing the report and the roar of the wild 
beast, had guessed the affair, and dearly loving a whole skin had 
taken care to put space between danger and himself. He drew 
a comical picture of his ruffled feelings for the last half-hour, 
which I will venture to give in the vernacular which was our 
vehicle for the interchange of ideas. ‘“‘ Ah, Sidi sebaa” (master 
lion; for an Arab always speaks respectfully of the lion) mangiar 
Sidi Inglez. Salah mafish andar imshi fisa el mercanti. Salah 
andar—Arbiah volé hassan—Sidi sebaa mangiar Salah. Salah 
resté um ploré :’—which, being translated from the lingua Sabir, 
means—“ Ah, master lion cats master Englishman. Salah cannot 
run and go to help his master; for if Salah goes, the Arabs will 
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steal the horses, and the lion will eat Salah. So he stayed and 
wept.” What a truly Arab view of the case! The very man to 
rely on at a pinch! I half suspected his cogitations had gone 
further, and that he had begun to reckon how much the horses 
and kit would fetch in piastres across the Tunisian frontier, as 
soon as the lion had finished his meal. Not that the lion will 
ordinarily attack a man in the daytime unless he is provoked to 
the fray. When surprised in their lairs they invariably shnk off, 
and are with difficulty brought to bay, as my companions often 
found to their disappomtment. Soon after this adventure an old 
jackal stood coolly waiting in our path till we came up, when I 
quietly shot him dead from the saddle at a dozen paces. Indeed 
this seems a favourite spot for wild beasts of all kinds, as there 
were numerous traces of boars, and we were told that leopards 
were very common. An hour before night-fall we reached El 
Tarf, a Spahi outpost, where I obtained a shoe for my horse, and 
found we had a ride of five leagues further to reach La Calle. 
We pressed on across a plain, and after crossing the Wed Kebir 
by a deep and somewhat dangerous ford, soon struck into the 
high road from Bona, a good carriage-road by the side of a 
lake, and then through a cork forest up to the edge of the little 
town, which we reached long after dark. 

The next two days were devoted to a careful examination of 
the various lakes which lie to the back of the frontier town of 
French Africa. My investigation did not encourage the idea 
of an ornithological foray on these quarters. There were Ducks 
in plenty, but very wild, as might be anticipated where French 
chasscurs were at hand; and I failed to discover either Puligula 
rufina, Anas marmorata, or Erismatura mersa. Pochard, Gad- 
wall, Mallard, Shoveller, Teal, and Nyroca were the species I 
recognized. Herons abounded, but only Ardee russata and ral- 
loides ; the Great Egret, our principal desideratum, and the Glossy 
Ibis being absent. It was pretty evident, from the frequent 
report of fowling-picces, that not much nidification could here be 
conducted with comfort or safety, and so, after wading among 
the swamps, and admiring whole morasses covered with that most 
glorious of ferns, Osmunda regalis, whose fronds I gathered 
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ten feet in length from the foot of the stalk, but which held no 
promise of sheltering either Savi’s or Cetti’s Warbler, I resigned 
all desigus upon the feathered inhabitants of La Calle. 

The environs of La Calle afford more objects of interest to 
the marine naturalist, as it is the resort of many Neapolitan 
coral-fishers, who form a considerable portion of the population, 
while another source of its trade, besides cork, is from the pro- 
duce of some very rich lead-mines in the vicinity. But as these 
are on the frontier line, the workmen are locked up every night 
in a sort of fortified barrack, and a guard is mounted at sunsct 
at the entrance to the mines, upon whom the mountaineers 
have frequently made descents, and succeeded in carrying off 
supplies of lead. 

The Algerian Jay (Garrulus atricapillus) and the Great Spot- 
ted Cuckoo were my only captures on my way back to Bou 
Hadjar, as I carefully avoided paying a second visit to the lions ; 
but after resting a might with the hospitable Spahis, I deter- 
mined on a bivouac in the cork forest for the next day, as the 
weather rendered a tent unnecessary, and forage was abundant. 
We picketed our horses for the night in an open glade, and 
slept comfortably under a cork-tree, in the branches of which 
hung an Arab bee-hive. The collection of honey appears here 
to be one of the principal employments of the nomads. The 
bees are not owned individually, but all those which scttle in 
the district claimed by the clan are its common property. To 
entice them, one sees continually, hung up among the trecs, hives 
simply constructed of a large circle of cork about a foot decp, 
and with an imperfectly fitted lid of the same substance slightly 
fastened over the top. These hives are quite open at the bottom, 
and, suspended from a bough, are secure from the attacks of 
quadrupeds. Perhaps a third of those we noticed were tenanted. 
The bees are never destroyed, but towards the end of the season 
the Arabs go round, and, with heads enveloped in their burnouses, 
eut out with impunity as much of the comb as they think fit. 

In this spot the Woodpeckers abounded, especially Picus 
numidicus and the Green Woodpecker of North Africa (Geeinus 
vaillantii). This latter differs bat slightly from our European 
species, and seems to bear the same relation to it that ours does 
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to the Gecinus canus of the North. In habits and voice it exactly 
resembles its congener. The Lesser Spotted Woodpecker I also 
saw, but by no means so abundant as the others, of whom I pro- 
cured several specimens. We were too early for the nests of 
any of them. The Roller had returned to his summer quarters 
and might be heard and seen everywhere, performing his strange 
gyrations and dropping on the tallest tree within reach for an 
instant or two with his loud discordant shrick. As evening 
drew on, the Red-necked Goatsucker (Caprimulgus ruficollis) 
flitted about the glades; and the note of the Scops Eared Owl 
floated on the air, with its plaintive ‘ Maroof, maroof,’ from 
which it derives its local appellation. But in this spot, and in 
this only, I found in abundance that most beautiful of European 
Lepidoptera, and almost the rarest, Thats medicaste, lighting con- 
tinually, with brilliant yellow and red wings, on a species of Cen- 
taury. Butterflies are by no means abundant in North Africa, 
and the scarcity of Lepidoptera contrasts strongly with the end- 
less variety and profusion of the Coleoptera. 

At dawn we were again in the saddle, and on our way 
obtained a single egg of the Egyptian Vulture, but had the plea- 
sure of watching for some time a pair of Tawny Eagles (Aquila 
nevioides), of which, though a young one (now in the Zoological 
Gardens) was once brought to us, we never obtained the nest. 
In its flight, it seems in no way to differ from the Spotted and 
Golden Eagles. On reaching Souk Harras, not very richly 
laden, my principal captures having been two eggs of the Impe- 
rial Eagle, and one of Moussier’s Redstart, with a few interesting 
skins wrapped up behind my saddle, I found our camp was re- 
moved to some distance, and so put up at our old quarters in 
the auberge. The commandant, however, hospitably invited me 
to dine, to meet the curé and another young abbé. The ecele- 
siastics discussed the Arab population, whom they, though pro- 
fessedly missionaries, considered beyond all hope of conversion, 
and therefore never made the effort. The commandant, with a 
dash of quiet, subacid humour, entered into the conversation, 
and remarked that doubtless such was the opinion of our na- 
tive St. Augustine, whose mantle had fallen on the curé. He 
added, that the earlier life of St. Augustine seemed carefully fol- 
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lowed by the Christian flock of Thagastum ; but that it must be 
a consolation to the curé to feel how much nearer he was to his 
predecessor than the Pope to St. Peter, as there have not been 
half-a-dozen successors in the line between them. 

The next morning I set out on my tired steed for our new 
camp at Kef Laks, where Salvin had been hard at work, and 
where we made our most successful forays, of which my friend 
has already given an account to the readers of ‘ The Ibis.’ 


XLVII.—On the Nesting of Aquila imperialis and Falco sacer. 
By W. H. Sımrsox, M.A., F.Z.S. 


(Plate XII.) 


Lare in the afternoon of the 26th of April last, having driven 
across the treeless plain of the Dobrudska, I descended from the 
open plateau, which, in the part now alluded to, has a breadth 
of about forty miles, upon one of the small valleys communi- 
cating with the Danube. The bottom of this valley, like that of 
many others on the south side of the river east of Silistria, is on 
the same level as the Danube itself, the waters of that river 
during the spring and summer floods flowing back naturally for 
several miles towards the Turkish coast of the Black Sea. A 
portion of the valley is consequently converted into a series of 
swampy lakes, communicating with the river by means of a deep 
and narrow canal, the mouth of which has recently been banked 
up, in order to prevent the Danube from inundating the valley. 
Conformable to the course of this canal is a line of stout pollard 
willows, of no great height, which however, stunted as they 
are, afford the finest specimens of the arboreal world to be seen 
between here and the sea-coast. Low cliffs of limestone flank 
portions of the valley about the point where the Araba road 
descends into it; in these cliffs it was supposed that Vultur 
cinereus might be found breeding, though that supposition 
turned out to be incorrect. 

At this spot I had quitted the Araba and joined two friends, 
who had come to meet me on horseback, when our attention was 
immediately drawn to a large nest that completely filled the 
boll of one of the aforesaid pollards. It was not very conspi- 
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